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Worsuiprut Master AND DRETHREN. 


As Masons we have met here, by the request of our 


ceased Brother and his family, to perform the fu | 


‘eral rites appointed by the immemorial usage of our 
yrder, for the honor of those who stood. honorable 
among us in life (and he wham we lament was such 
» one,) and who have gone from earth to the brighter 


~ 


climes beyond the skies prepared by the Grand Mas-| 


coy of us all for the faithful, Tio suchas this day 
witness the solemnescene in which we are engaged, 
our modes and forims may at the first blush appear 
to be foolish and unnecessary ; but, ‘f an apology for 
our zeal be required, we have only to say, that the 
principles of our order, the firm cement that binds us 


| ogether, the never dying love that we breathe for all 
of the mystic tie— 
“* Which none but Craftsmen ever knew.” 





| 
idemand that we, at least, should not pass by the sol- 
‘emn occasion with indifference, nor look without the 


| most lively interest upon all the proceedings that per- 





jtain it. 

Worshipful. Master, Brethren, and Citizens: An 
tuninformed and censorious world may inquire, why 
jthis assemblage and parade? My answer has been 
igiven already. Pure brotherly love which never fades 
jin the breast ofa free and accepted Mason, has bro’t 
jus to that humble grave, soon to close over one who 
but yesterday mingled with us in the Lodge in the 
pride of health, and abounding with good deeds, and 
who now lives but in memory. We see only dust 
before us, the spirit has fled, its fire and energy are 
‘gone. To him who sleeps in the cold embrace of 
‘death, our pomp and pageantry are as nothing. Bat 
to us who survive, they convey the pledge that our 
Brother now rejoices with the long line of free and 
‘accepted Masons who, having done their task before 
|God and. man, went cach in his turn to the Eteraal 
Lodge, and wait there to welcome us, too, as. one af- 
ter another, we shall descend to the tumb. The union 
and Harmony of Masons do not perish with Death. 
God forbid! They endure forever. There is a mys- 
tic chain which links the. Masonry of earth with the 
Masonry of Heaven, of which this ceremonial tribute 
to a departed Brother is the faint representative and 
symbol. 

It may be asked, who are Masons, and from what 
Isource do they claim their rights and privileges ?— 
Our answer is simply that, we claim no rights and 
privileges besides those which are secured to our 
| feHow-men, by thedecree of the Supreme Architect 
lof the Universe, and the constitution and laws of the 
jlaad we live in. Elence Masonry arrogates to itself no 
[supremacy over the conscience—foi freedom of con- 
jscience is the birth-right ofall men. Jt does not aim 
' 
| 
| 





iat political domination for itself—for that would crush 
the popular will, which ought to rule ina republic. 
{Tt asks no exclasive immunities from government - 
for the equality of all is the basis of the constitution. 
No! Alasonry has.a vobler end than. self-aggrandize- 
ment—the good of mankind! Atssphere is as wide as 
ithe universe, and expanded as the benevolence of 
tiim who made the Universe. . Leaving faction to the 
demagogue, ambition to the tyrant, and all the baser 
yassions that fill the world with misery to their blind- 
ed votaries, Masonry soars up to the bosom of the; 
eternal Father, and bringing dows charity, good-wil',' 
peace, hope, and happiness, throws them broadcast 
ver the world. This isthe grand privilege which, 
we crave to enjoy, as cur fathers have done before us. 
They who exercise this privilege are Masons in faet, 
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I could offer no better homage to his memory, than 


to show forth ever briefly, the evidences which taught 
him to cling more firmly to our institution, as he ad- 
vanced in years and experience. ° 

Although much had been previously published in 
relation to our antiquity, we are indebted to our 
Brother, William Preston, master of the Lodge of 
Aatiquity of Londor, who wrove in the year 1792, 
for more light and information than had been herr- 
tofore given on this subject. We have respectable 
authority for saying, that the origin of Masonry may 
he traced from the Creation. From the time the 
Universe had a being, and a harmony displayed her 
charms, our order has been in existence. Adam 
whom we call the father of the human race, wore an 
apron the badge of a mason. Three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy five years before the birth 
of Christ, Cain and his adherents were instructed in 
the sciences of architecture and geometry by the first 
Mason, Adam, who himself, as the Scriptures relate, 
built a city which he called’ Enoch. The posterity 
of Cain, Jabel and Tubal Cain, not only improved in 
architecture and geometry, but made many valuable 
discoveries and inventions in other arts and sciences. 
These are explained in the book of Genesis. In fact 
the Holy Scriptures are every where full of the traces 
of Masonry. Following up our history to the year 
B. C. 2348, we see Noah building the ark, with his 
three sons Shem, Ham, and Japhet, all Masons, and, 
under the protection of God, riding triumphantly the 
flood of the deluge which swept away the rest of man- 
kind. Observe too, what was done by a Grand Mas- 
ter, Nimrod, the grandson of Ham in the year B. C. 
2217. He built many cities in Shinaar, and founded 
the Babylonian monarchy. Masonry was patronized 
by the ablest and best men that ever lived for more 
than three thousand years before the birth of Christ. 
It is admitted by Dr. Henry, in the history of Great 
Britain, that our order existed anterior to the erection 
of Solomon’s Temple. King David, a man, it is said, 
‘after God's own heart’—was a mason. Solomon the 
great and wise was a mason. It was he, aided by 
Hiram King of Tyre, and a host of other good and 
worthy masons, who planued and reared the famed 
Temple at Jerusalem—the noblest structure of hu- 
inan art—which they dedicated to the worship of our 
common Grand Master, the ever-living God. It ia 
said there were one hundred and thirteen thousand 
Masons employed in the construction of that holy 
Temple. , 

Thirty four years afier the birth of our Savior, 
Tiberius, upon obtaining the Imperial .dignity, be- 
came an eminent patron of Masonry, and banished 
Pontius Pilate for his cruelty and injustice to our 
blessed Jesus. As Christianity progressed, and soci- 
ety began to feel its ameliorating influence, our order 
advanced in strengtl und usefulness. One reason of 





be their appellation what it may. 


It is. not only the grand objects af masonry that) 


constitute the mason’s beast. The venerable antiqui-| 


ty of the order, going back to the days of Creation,} 
while it is a source of personal gratulation to be con- 
nected with it, inspires a higher feeling of cxultation 
for the blessings which masonry must have produced 
}during that long interval upto the present time. I 
| may be indulged in a cursory view of our history on 
{this occasion. It was frequently a theme with our 


| ts establishment and perpetuation may be discovercd 


in the difficulty of procuring suitable workmen to 
build the vast number of Temples, Churches, and 
other edifices which the religious opinions entertainea 
in every age have prompted-the people to raise in 
honor of God. In Italy, Greece and France, ia more 
modern times, individuals formed themselves into fra- 
ternities of Masonic Architects, obtaining papal Bulls 
for their encouragement. They styled themselves 
Free Masons, and travelled from one country to an- 





Brother, and one he delighted to explore. Perhaps 


(other on the continent of Europe wherever their ser- 








~ 






vices were needed by the faithful. I may remark here 
that the celebrated order of Knights Templars—splen- 
did alike in is rise, its career and fall—was establ 
by a Christian Bishop, the patyiarch of Jerusalem.— 
The Templars at first were content with guardia the 
roads near that city, and protecting the pilgrims from 
the insult of robbers. Soon they came to be looked 
upon as the breast work between Christianity and 
Mahomedanism.. In every nation legacies were an- 
nually left, and lands bestowed on them, such was the 
gratitude which the Christian world felt for their he- 
roism during the crusades. ; 
Ia England, Masonry was prior to the Roman in- 
vasion, and there yet remain some stupendous works 
executed by the Britons before that event. ‘These 
display no small degree of ingenuity and invention, 
evincing that the craftsmen of that day were well in- 
formed and enlightened. This was 497 years before 
the birth of Christ. How Free Masonry came into 
Eagiand, it is not so easy to determine, though the 
better opinion is that the Druids obtained their knowl- 
edge of it from Pythagoras. That Philosopher had 
travelled in Egypt and other countries where it flour- 
ished, and having been initiated into our holy arcana, 
spread thein on his return through his native country. 
The Druids certainly had many ceremonies which are 
in use amongst us at the preseattime. The Imperial 
Cesar and many of his Generals, whilst they governed 
Britain, cherished and encouraged Masonry. Carasi- 


us held it in the highest estimation, and selected Free, 


Masons from various countries to execute his works. 
He appointed St. Alban their superintendaat, who 
presided in their Lodges «nd councils. We look up- 
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appropriate ornaments of the Lodge, which it would 
uire more time than is now allowed: ine to illustrate 
and explain. 

Let me remark in this counection, that,.in the whole 
history of the world, Masons were never known to at- 
tempt, either by |aw or force, to establish their order 
to the exclusion of Christians.~ They have never at- 
tempted to put down any religiong sect, let its tenets 
have heen what they may. @ Meet all sects and 
nations as brethren, and followers of our Master Jesus, 
by whatever name they may choose to be designated, 
will find protection in our Lodges. The earth has 
never been stained with bloodshed by free and aecept- 
ed Masons. We have never applied the torture of 
the rack to those who would not acknowledge our sa- 
premacy. We have never employed the assassin to 
put away our foes. We have never burned at the 
stake those whom we could not convert. No! With 
alt Christians we have always desired to walk arm in 
arm, ever having in view the counsels of our protoype 
and Master—the “ prince of peace.” All tongues and 
kindred and nations meetin our Lodges in a happy 
community of feeling, and retiie from them to their 
respective tribes or households, with full privilege 
to enjoy and exercise the faith of their adoption.— 
Thank God! Neither we of this day, nor our fathers 


of old, neither our principles nor our practices have| 


aught to fetter the conscience or chain down the soul 
in slavery. With this proud fact emblazoned on every 
page of our history, may we not defy the reproaches 
of the world, of those who do not know us as we are, 
or knowing wilfully and blindly misrepresent ns. Let 
me add, what £ honestly believe, there is not a Chris- 
tian on the globe true to his name and vocation, who 


on him as our Masonic brother. He is the same who js not in every point of view imbued with the princi- 


suffered martyrdom for the Christain religion A. D. 
308. St. Austin, to whom morethan any other, Eng- 
land is indebted for her religion, was a Mason. Alfred 
the great, who restored his country fiom the desolation 
of the Danes—was a Mason. 

In a word, from the earliest period our institution 





,and workings of Masons. 


ER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 










assail; in vain will persecution rage; Masonry, an- 
cient as Time’ itself, pure in its aim, glorious in its 
history, and covering the face with its trophies, will 
march onward, bearing aloft the Olive Branch, and 
proclaiming, ‘* peace oa earth, and good will to 
men.” 

Brethren: In my plain and feeble manner, I have 
adverted to some of the more prominent points con- 
pected with our order. What J left unsaid, your re- 
collections and your hearts can supply. J return to 
the solemn duty which we have to discharge in a few 
minutes — to pay the last fnneral respects to a de- 
ceased Brother, who received the mystic signs amongst 
us, and has passed the ‘valley of the shadow of death.” 
I have not the ability to delineate the many virtues 
and noble traits of character which adorned our bro- 
ther. I had the happiness to be acquainted with him 
\for many years, indeed almost from my earliest recol- 
‘lection, and during the long lite which the Grand 
Master above has in his pleasure allotted to me, I 
| have known no better man, no better citizen. 

Major James Brassfield was born and grew up to 
\manhood in Kentueky, When the late war broke 
‘out between Great Britain and the United States, he 
‘emered the army as quartermaster under his father, 
i\Col. Wiley Brassfield, where he continued until the 
regiment returned to Kentucky. . Shortly afterwards 
he entered the service of his country in the North- 
western Army, aod though a beardless boy, was eleva- 
ted to the rank of Major. After a laborious campaign, 
he returned to Kentucky, with the loss of an eye, and 
jintermarried with a Miss Laff. rty, grand-daughter of 
| Capt. Joha Strode, one of those adventurous pioneers 
of the frontier to whom Kentucky owes so much of 
her renown. By this marriage he became connected 








ples of a good and worthy mason; for Faith, Hope) with the Strode and Muncan families, whose daugh- 


jand Charity are the polar stars of Masonry not less' 
| than of Christianity. 
Jt is not my purpose on this solemn occasion to| voice. 


‘ters were fair, and whose sons high-souled, and brave 
it. a fault, some of whom are within the sound of my 
Their ancestors were the companions of my 


meet the several objections against the secret meetings | father in the Revolutionary struggle; aad thronghout 


Suffice it to say that our the Indian wars which followed it, and which deluged 


has been sustained by every sensible Prince and Po-| secrecy has been necessary for ourselves in all ages of the frontier with the best blood «f the State, the 


tentate. 
understood, we have ranked.amongst us the greatest 


Even Nero, the most excrable of tyrants, spared 
institution. 


our 


religious rights which we nowenjoy, It was the hon- 


hearts of the revolutionary heroes, that taught them 


One. of the earliest Lodges in our favor- | 
ed Jand was named Geo. Wasuineton—the father of} yi}] Christians persecute our Order ? 
his country—the bulwark of those civil, political and|foyms may be such as other Christians are accustomed 


And the external conduct of many may be con- 


| 
5st hed my aint | £0. ; ; Ba 
est and noble secrets of our mystic tie inspiring the | trary to the general idea of Christian propriety, as 


! - . 
| well as our own professions. 


fault-finding portion of mankind. 


der the tongue of good repcrt. 
admittance to our ancient institution. 
Our modes and 


when aroused in arms, to shake off the yoke of British) say that unworthy persons have never stolen into ou 


tyranny. Franklin, the patron of science, who ‘snatch-|qock; but is it not so, likewise, ia many instances, 

ed the lightning from the angry clouds,’ and told man | with every denomination or class of society. 

to control it, was a mason, and many lodges have been | he a cause of crimination, we and they alike share in 
Perhaps a higher encomium we) jr, 

could not receive than that bestowed on our order by 

*“Beiag persuaded,” 


dedicated to him. 


the illustrious Washington. 


“which the masonic fraternity is founded, must be| Masonry. We tell them, and they must not deem it| 
**promotive of private virtue and public prosperity. flattery, that they are good enough already, and too 


| Itis often asked by the ladies (who are anxious to\kind husband—an affectionate 


We do not pretend to 


If this 


Wherever its purpose and value have been | ihe world, to protect us from the ignorant, censorious| Strodes, the Morgans, the Swearingens and Brass- 
; But our doors have! fields were always distinguished for their valor. 
und Lest of the world, whether sage, saint or savage. | always been open to those who are free born and un-|may be permitted to say, too, that many of them were 
No Atheist can have| Masons, and all good citizens-and true patriots, at all 
Why, then, 


{ 


times.engaged when combat was necessary, against 
the enemies of freedom and their country. Our bro- 
ther emigrated a few years ago to Missouri, and se- 
lected this spot in the wilderness for his home, where 
he continued to live with his aged mother-in law and 
interesting family until his death, which took place on 
the 25th of September 1839. I have said thas mucli 
of his early history, and [ will add that in publie and 
private lite, sech was his gentlemanly, kind and gen- 
erous conduct, that he drew to him the ardent 


\friendship of all knew him. He was a dutiful son——a 
father and a good 


bye '. ‘ mn. ersi |know every thing) why they cannot be admitted to|neighbor, and he died without Icaving an enemy on 
said he, * that a justapplication of the principles on| ogy Lodges, and obtain a full sight into the secrets of jearth. 


Our most excellent brother has been summoned 
away by our Lord and Master on high. He wasa 


“ . P ° re ; | } 
I shall always be happy to advance the interest) good to be made better, or they should have the door; worthy member of our Order, and a true hearted Ma. ° 


‘‘of the society, and to be considered b 
*‘ deserving brother.” 


|learn to cherish, to protect and defend the sex. 


Le 


| . . ° 
y them as @\ open to them. Our Lodges are the place for men to son, and has fallen in the autumn of his days, & in the 


t, midst of his usefulness. He has gone to the rest, 


Our order has been the patron of learning and art,| our wives and sisters and daughters be content when. prepared for them that walk here in his righteousness. 


and religion. 
of crumbling empires. 


The rise and fall of kings, and | tended to shield their virtue. 


It has stood through all the vicissitudes! we assure them that the arms of a Mason are ever ex-| In the language well understood among ourselves, he 
When has a violation has been called from Isbor to refreshment. 


Our bro- 


poutiffs and republics have made no change in its|of the sanctify that belongs to the sex been kaown ther was a Royal Arch Mason who had passed under 


succession, neither obliterating the page that records| among any of our order? 


Never. A brother's wife 


-|the Temporal Arch of Mason on this earth. 


May 


its usefulness, nor burying any of its mysteries in ob-| or sister or daughter with us is held as a sister and we we not hope that his immorral spirit has passed the 


livion. 


temptation and tortnre. 
as well as Christianity. 


for common principles. 


‘These were spoken of old to the faithful ear,| respect her as such. 


| 


\the wants of her fatherless children. 
Hoaor, unsulled by suspicion, isthe Mason's pride 
and the shield of the gentler sex. 





It is our duty to wipe away the, Royal Arch of that * House eternal in the Heavens, 
and the faithful heart has kept them sacred through | tear trom the widow's cheek, to watch her interests, whose maker and builder is God?” 
Masonry has had its martyrs 
I do not say this, to put the 
heroes of the one in contrast with the other—for, if} 
the truth were revealed, they fell for the same canse, 


You, Brethren, 


with the care of her lawful guardian, and provide for surround all that remains to us of his noble form and 


ijyen-rous spirit. You have with you the sprig of 


, evergreen—the glove—the white Jeathern or lamnbskin 


This has been our apron—all badges of Masonry. Deposite these ancient 
Christians of all denomina-!stay amid a thousand persecutions, and this, with the) emblems with the ashes of our brother, as a token of 


tions will permit me to observe that, as Masons, like| pure principles of the Order, will forever make the the love and affection we have had for him in life, and 


themselves, we take as our guide the Holy Bible. 


the compass. 


The Holy Bible is dedicated to God ;| which is soon dispelled. 


Masonry has not risen, like the morning mist 


It began with time, when} drop upon his bier. 


t It| peisoned arrows of our enemies fall harmless at our| which follow his memory in the silence of the tomb. 
is true we add to the sacxed volume the square and | feet. 


,»;| The sympathetic tear that moistens the eye let us 
Let us cast a veil over his foibles. 


the square to the Master; and the compass to the|its destiny, like every thing human, shall be run, and and never *forget to cherish and speak of his mané 


craft—the Bible to God, because it is his inestimable|the measure of its ghory filled up. 
gift—the square to the Master, because it is the prop- 
eremblem of his office—the compass to the craft, 


When there shal 


l;virtues. We have one consolation, that he wili ris¢ 


few léager be vice to reform, or evil to remedy, when/at the last day, when the Maater shall call, and clad 


the voice of suffering shall be hushed, and ‘the last o 


fin robes of white, with the wedding garment on, shal! 


because by due attention to its use, they are taughtto!| mankind go to the Lodge of the Grand Master with) be saluted by the Grand Master of mankind with those 


subdue their desires and keep their passions under 
restraint. There are many other equally ianocent and} world be extinct. 





;ail who preceded them, then will the Masonry of this 


‘happy words—* well done, good and faithful servant, 


But till then, in vain will slander: enter thou into the joys of the Lord.” 
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HISTORICAL.” ~~ 





EPITOME OF THE CRUSADES. 


The first crusade to the Holy Land was undertaken 
.y numerous Christian princes, who~ gained. Jerusa- 
om alter it had been in possession of the Saracens four 
undred and nine years. Godfrey, ef Boulogne, was 
‘yen chosen king by his companions in arms; but he 
had not long enjoyed his new dignity, before he had 
occasion to march out against a great army of Turks 
and Saracens, whom he overthrew, and killed one hun- 
dred thousand of their men, besides taking much. 
spoil. Shortly after this victory, a pestilence happen- 
ed, of which multitades died ; and the-contagion reach- 
ing Godfrey, the first Christian King of Jerusalem, he 
a'so expire!, on the 18th of July, 1100, having scarce- 
ly reigned a full year. : 

Godfrey’s successors, the Baldwins, defeated the 
Turks in many engagements. Inthe reign of Bald- 
win II[I., however, the Christians lost Edessa, a cir- 
cumstance which affected Pope Eugenius IIT. to such 
a degree, that he prevailed on Conrad III., Emperor 
of Germany, to relieve his brethren in Syria. Ia 
1145, therefore, Conrad marched through Greece, and 
soon afterwards encountered the Turkish army, which 
he rovted; he, then proceededed to Iconium, the 
principal seat of the Turks in Lesser Asia; but, for 
want of provisions and health, was compelled to relin- 
yuish his design of taking that eity, aad to return 
Lome. Much about the same period, Lewis VIIT. of 
.rance, made an expedition to the Holy Land, but 
was wholly unsuccessful in his attempts against the 
enemy. Notwithstanding these failures, King Bald- 
win, relying on his own streogth, gained possession of 
Askalon, and defeated the Turksin numerous actions. 
Previous to his death, which was caused by poison, in 
1163, he was the victorious sovereign of Jerusalem 
and the greatest part of Syria. 

Daring the reign of Baldwin 1V., Saladin, Sultan 
of Egypt, invaded Palestine, and took several towns, 
notwithstanding the valor of the Christians. In the) 
succeeding reign of King Guy, however, the Chris- 
tians, still unfortunate, received a decisive blow, which 
tended to the decline of their independence in the Ho- 
Jy Land ; for, among other places of importance, Sa- 
Jadin made a capture of Jerusalem, and took its king 
prisoner. When the conqueror entered the holy city, 
he protaned every sacred place, save the Temple of 
the Sepulchre, (which the Christians redeemed with 
an immense su:n of money.) and drovethe Latin Chris- 
tians from their abodes, who were allowed only to car. 
ry what they could hastily collect on their backs, ei- 
ther to Tripoly, Antioch or Tyre, the only three pla- 
ces which then remained in the Christians’ possession. 
All the monuments were demolished. except those of 
our Saviour, King Godfrey, and BaldwinT. The city 
was yielded to the captors on the 2nd of October. 1187, | 
after the Christians had possessed it about eigthy-nine | 

ears. 
. These calamitous transactions in Palestine greatly 
alarmed all Europe, and several princes speedily re- 
solved to oppose the career of the oppressors, and to 
leave no means antried of regaiwing the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. In furtherance of this design, the Em- 
peror Frederick marched into Palestine with a pow- 
erful army, and defeated the Turks near Melitena ; he 
afierwards met them near Comogena, where he also 
routed them, but was unhappily killed in the action. 
Some time after this, King Philip, of France, and 
Richard I., of England, engaged in a crusade for the 
relief ofthe Christians. Philip arrived first, and pro- 
ceeded Pelotmais, which King Guy, having obtained 
lis liberty, was then besieging. King Richard, in his 
passage, was driven with his fleet upon the coast of 
Cyprus, but was not permitted to land ; this so highly 
offended him, that he landed his whole army by force, 
aad soon over-ran the island. He was at length op- 
posed by the king of Cyprus, whom he took prisoner, 
and carried in chains to Ptolemais, where he was wei- 
comed with great rejoicing by the besiegers, who stood 
in much need of assistance. It would be superfluous 
to relate here the particulars of the siege; let it suf- 
fice to say, that after a general assault had been given 
a breach was made, so that the whole army of assail 
ants were enabled to enter the city, which Saladin sur- 





1191. King Richard here obtained the title of Caur 
le Lion, for having taken down Duke Leopold's stand- 
aid, that was first fixed ia the bréich, and placed hi 
own in its stead. ? zea, 

After the taking of Ptolemais, King Philip and ma- 
ny othier princes returaed home, Jeaving King Rich- 
ard iv Palestine to prosecute the warsin concert with 
Guy, whom Richard, in a short time af erwarda, per- 
suaded to accept of the crown of Cyprus, in lieu of his 
pretences to Jerusalem. By these crafty means, Rich- 
ard caused himself to be proclaimed King of Jerusa- 
lem; but while he was preparing to besiege that city, 
he received news that the French were about to in- 
vade Kngland. He was therefore ‘compelled to con- 
clude a peace with Saladin, not very advantageous to 
Christendom, and to return to Europe. But meeting 
with bad weather, he was driven on the coast of His- 
tria ; and while endeavoring to travel through the coun- 
try inj the habit of a templar, was taken prisoner by 
Duke Leopold, of Austria, who became his enemy at 
the siege of Ptelemais. The duke sold him for forty 
thousand pounds to the emperor Henry VI., whosoon 
afterwards had a hundred thousand pounds for his ran- 
som. 


About the same period, Sultan Saladin, the most 
formidable enemy the Christians ever encountered, 
died ; an event which caused Pope Celestin to prevail 
on the emperor Henry VI., of Germany, to make a 
new expedition against the Turks, who were in conse- 
quence defeated; but the emperor's general, the Dake 
of Saxony, being killed, and the emperor himself dy- 
ing soon afierwards, the Germans returned home with- 
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* . ™ in 2 a2 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. — 


When Alexander the Great was at Babylon, after 
having spent u whole nig..t iu carousing a secoad par- 
ty was proposed to him. It took place accordingly ; 
and there were twenty guests at table. . Alexander 
drank to the health-of every person ih company, and 
then pledged them severally. After this, calling for 
the Hercules cup, which held an incredible quantity, 
it was filled, when he drank it off -to the health of 
Proteas, a Macedonian, who was present; and after- 
wards pledged agaia in the same extravagant bumper. 
He had no sooner done this, than he fell on the floor. 
** Here then,” cries Seneca, describing the fatal effects 
of drunkenness in this hero, “ unconquered by all the 
toils of prodigious matches,by the dangers sieges, and 
combats, by the most violent extremes of heat and 
cold, here he lies, subdued by his intemperance. and 
struck to the earth by the fatal cup of Hercules.” In 
this condition Alexander was seized with a fever, 
which in a few days terminated his life. He was only 
32 years of age, and had reigaed twelve. ‘ No one,” 
says Plutarch, ‘suspected then that Alexander had 
been poisoned; the true poison which broaght him 
to his end was wine, which has killed many thousands 
besides Alexander.” It was, says Seneca, ‘\Intemper- 
—_ a e¢ ille Herculeneus ac fatalis Scyphus 
Jondidit. 





CAPRICES OF FASHION, 





out accomplishing the object of their expedition.— 
They had no sooner departed than the Turks, in re- 
venge, nearly drove the Christians from the Holy 
‘Land, and took all the strong towns which the Cru- 
saders had gained, excepting Tyre and Ptolemais.— 
In 1499, a fleet was fitted out at the instigation of 
Pope Innocent IIT. against the infidels. On this oc- 
casion, the Christians, notwithstanding their strenuous 


| exertions, failed of taking Jerusalem, though several 


other impottant places were delivered to them. 

In the year 1228, Frederick. Emperor of Germany, 
set out from Brundusium to Palestine, took Jerusa- 
lem, wkich the enemy had left in a desolate condition, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed king. But, af- 
ter this conquest, he was obliged to return to his own 
country, where his presence was required. ‘he Turks 
immediately assembled a prodigious army for regain- 
ing the Hloly City, which they ultimately took, put- 
ting the German garrison to the sword, in the year 
1234; since which time, the Christian powers, weary 
of those useless expeditions have made no considera- 
ble effort-to possess it. 

The Christians were entirely driven from Palestine 
and Syria in the year 1291, about one hundred and 
ninety-two years after the capture of Jerusalem by God- 
frey of Boulogne. 





Grgpon, died on the 16th of January, 1794.—‘It was 
on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 1 wrote 
the last page [of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,] in a summer house in my garden. After 
laying down my pen, 1 took several turns in a berceau, 
or covered walk of acacioas, which commands a pros- 
prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver 
orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and all 
nature was silent. 

1 will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the 
recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the and establish- 
ment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, 
and sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the 
idea that 1 had taken an everlasting heave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that, whatsoever might be 
the future date of my history; the life of the historian 
might be short and precarious. 1 will add twu facts 
which seldom occured in the composition of six, or 
at least five quarto volumes; 1. My rough MS. 


without any intermediate copy, has been sent to 
press. 2. Not a sheet has been seen by any hu- 
man eyes, except those of the author and of the 
printer; the faults and merits are exclusively my 





rendered to them upon articles, on the 12th of July, 


own.—Gibbon’s Common Place Book. 


In the reign of Francis, the Second of France, the 
men imagined that a large belly gave them an air of 
majesty. The women imagined, in like manner, that 
it was the same with a great rump. ‘They wore grest 
bellies, and sham rumps, which ridiculous mode lasted 
some years—what is singular is, that when this fashioa 
began, the women thought no more of their faces, but 
began to hide them. They mever appeared in the 
streets, the walks, a visiting, or even inthe church 
without a mask. To the mask patches succeeded, 
which they put on in such quantities that it was diffi- 
cult to know them. In regard to rouge. the generals 
who entered Rome in triumph wore it; and to a 
handsome woman every day is a: triumph. 





PUZZLING IRONS. 


An expert hand will take off nine puzzling rings in 
six minutes. I have in my possession one with thir- 
ty-six rings, which was made fora gentleman who 
vainly hoped he could disengage them in a compara- 
tively short time. He did, I believe, persevere till he 
had taken off halt the number, (for it remains with me 
ia that state) after working at it at intervals, for about 
six or eight weeks, when he was obliged to give it up. 
Any one anacqcainted with the power of numbers 
could scarcely be made_ to believe that, if nine rings 
can be taken off in six minutes, four times that num- 
ber would require nearly 3058 years and a half, work- 
ing twelve hours in the day, without intermission, or 
that the average time required for taking off each ring 
would be about eighty-five years.—Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine 
a 

HERIFF’S OFFICE—City and County of Alba 
a 25. ie1l.—Blection dito A gonseal yet ion inten "Feld 
in the county of Albany, on the first, second and third days of No- 
vember next, at which will be chosen the officers mentioned in the 
notice from the Secretary Of State, Of which the following 1s a copy. 

AMOS ADAMS, Sheriff. 





State of New York, 


A dany, a 25, 
To the Sheriff of the County of Albany: ; 
Sir—Notice is hereby given you, that the ‘e-m of service of 
Friend Humphrey, a Senator from the Taird Senate District of 
this state, will expire on the last day of December next, and tha; 
a Senator is to be chosen in that District to which the county of 
Albany belongs, at the General Eleciion t> be held on the first, 
second and third days of Novembernext, At the same election the 
folowing Officers are to be chosen, viz} three members of A-sem- 
bly for the said county. al 
au3l {JOHN C, SPEN ‘ER, Secretary of State. 
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»>OPULAR. TALES. 
. ‘From the Kniekerbacker, of October. 
“OUR FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY?” 

It wasa stirring time in the Island of Grenada du- 
ring the period that Sit George Young had command 
of the Colony. “Bis Excellency, (for he was gover- 
nor,) had served with distinction upon the Continent, 
been in several engagements under the immediate no- 
tice of the great Frederick; had been promoted by 
him; and at last, upon retirement to his own country 
at the return of peace iad had the bonor of Knight- 
hood couferred upon him at the hands of that veteran 
monarch. 

‘Thenceforth, Prussian manners, customs, tactics 
and absolutism took possession alike of the heart and 
the imagination of Sir George Young ; and when un- 
happily as it afterward proved, his friends procured fur 
him the government of our beautiful Istand, he be- 
eame ia the performance of his duties almost as per- 
emptory 2s old Frederick himself. ‘There was no eb 
ullition about him, however. The tropical climate, 
before which every thing else veiled, or faltered, or) "5" vary . seh 
effervesced, in hire found one imperturable impassive| 2" if I rps = se the re es petcy 
subject. The same cocked hat, the same long thick |that should yess i — 2m - 
military queue. and heavy boots, cvat, vest, yellow /80" may appear safficient to you. 
breeches and gloves, thedress of his landing, was what- 
ever might be the state of the weather, the dress of his 
administration. 

So also with the exact erectness and discipline of okt * J ts ae 
his carriage; the length of his a every| papers nm . Sea . yoo be rer 
morning at the same hour upon the espanlade in the Canes eee 
shade of the Government House ; the halt; the back- Welchman. 
ward movement four iaches of the right foot; the mil- 
itary turn upon the heels which brought him into the 
third position, and the renewed march left foot fore- 
most back to the place of beginning and then to the| 
right-about again; it was all without change or varia. | 
tion, or display, apparently without thought; and the! 
reason that a snfile never passed acroysthat dark fixed ‘3: : ' ‘ved D BI 
visage I suppose. to be, that a smile was never laid| However, the Colonel received Doctor B 
down im any Prussian manaal of exercise nor included | § 
in any strategy of war. |? 

This was not a comfortable person for a Governor, | 





and the consequence was, 
As soon as they were in private, the Doctor said: 


the Governor and myself.” 
“| did, and regretted it very sincerely.” 


way.” 
*Can you aid me in it?” 


«Not as your second.” 
* Why not?” 





might expose my character to the severest 


you might apply to me.” 
‘* What-then do you advise me to do? 





in 










and then upon thé intervention of friends, or a call elbow, ranging along the 
from the Speaker, made before they separate. mum- 
ble a few words about having differed upon a “seventh |d ‘ 
cause,” or something else that nobody can understand |—take care to be there in good season—plant yourselt 
and then go heme to supper without any unpleasant at one end of the saw-pit. 
result, No, this was not the way with our Fathers; )S#W-p!t. 
that mine was hardly seat-|90 choice of | 
ed, before his friend Doctor BI ——n_ was announced. 


«“ The affaircan, I suppose, be settled only in one 


“ T am sorry to say that T do not perceive any other.’ 


« Tam the-oldest member of the Council-board; we 
are at present without a Lieutenant Governor; and if 
Sir George should fall, very important duties will de-| d 
volve on me until his suecessor should arrive, and 1) #" 
animadver-} ‘ 
a rencontre YOu handle your pist.|. Very well, quite well. Ac- 
I hope that this rea- |custom yourself to the grasp: 

I have thought the: 
‘whole matter over, for it seemed to me probable that|/"° Strong 


“T would have you consult our neighbor Colonel 


was a| Powder lies well upon the touch-hole. 


He commanded the regiment at that time | 
stationed in the Island; and he was not exempt from! 
a certoin native vivacity of temperament which has 
been erected as a characteristic to. his countrymen.— 
Our army” says my ancle Toby, ‘swore terribly 
Flanders ;” and the provocation for the use of in-| 
tensives is greaterin the tropics than in the Low Coun-| 


n with 
ingular quietness and even a certain mysteriousness 
f manner; conducted him on tip-toe into an apart- 
ment that-was at once library,. dressing-room, work- 





ND LITERARY COMPANION 





shadow in the glass, and 
when you get the muzzle to the height of the hip, - 
raw the trigger. When you come upon the ground 


You will fight in Glenn's 
that’s the common place,, and there there is 
ight or shade: be early on the ground. 
\Glance your eye along the sides of the pit, and get 
|yourselt used to it; and whew he comes epposite ‘to 


* Well my friend, you heard what passed between you, think of the man in the glass: raise your muzzle 


\as you did before, always with a stiff elbow, and pult 
;as soon it ranges with his. Nowwill you recollect all 
this? If yeu drop your pistol ard level at him from 
above you will overshoot hiik, If you coolly bring up 


‘Ithe piece with a stiff elbow fro\n the knee, you cannot 





;miss him, by ! 
| ‘* When he comes upon the ground, ten to one he 
wil talk to yon about marchidg, and facing to the 
right-about, and give you a lecture on the Prussian 
mode of doing things. ‘Tel! hinr you are fixed to 
your spot, but that he may march and countermareh, 
be oe 

“ Now, will you remember all this? 








Let me see 


Fix on five in the af- 
ternoon; it will be better for you both, as there are 
lights there thea. The field is not far from 
‘you. My orderly will be with you at four and Joad 
jyour pistols, so that you will have nothing in the 
;world to do after you get upon the ground but take 
jone careful glance at the priming, and see that the 
I believe you 

it now. Let me see you raise it once 
more: Very well; that was quite well, When you 
‘get upon the ground, remember you have only one 
thing to do after examining the priming, and that is, 
\to raise the muzzle as high as Ris Excellency’s hip, 
‘and then pull as quietly as you did before the glass, 
and always with a stiff elbow. You have two things 
jtu think of, recollect, and only two, after you get up- 
jon the ground. First the priming, and then the man 
lin the gl.ss. Now go out this way, that my wife may 
not see you. I should like you to have had a second, 
but in your card you can state to Sir George the im- 
possibility of procuring one 3 and that you are content 


derstand 


particularly among the free-hearted planters of ou 


little gem of the world, who regarded life as too short! 


for the observance of much form or ceremony among 
a brotherhood of Gentlemen. And ao at the end of 
some six or eight months there grew up at the Coun- 
cil-board at which His Excellency presided, and where 
the Colonial affairs of the Island were chiefly regula- 


ishop, und head-quarters ; seated him; and then bring- 


y|/to rely upon any arrangement that he may make in 
as that their knees almost touched. ** We mustspeak this respect. You may safely do this. After all, he 
very low,” said. he. “The walls of these d—d bar-|'5 8 genileman, and if he had bee: bred up in cur own 
’ re . e | b ° ° ° ° 
tacks are not thicker than cartridge-paper, and my Service he wou d have been a soldier, instead of being 
~ .  e ° . > LoOw il . . 4 ” 
wife, who fancies she has to answer for all my sins as as he how 1s, a —— martinet. _ ; ‘ 
well as her own, is erying her life out: over a book! Che hour of five in the afternoon of the following 
. ° ae 5 ” » ‘ P ariv arrive: , 7 » ’ oid :. 
called ‘ Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs :’ she 4#Y had nearly arrived, when Doctor Bi at Was sta - 


ing another chair placed himself opposite so closel 


























ted and despatched, a respectful but decided opposi- : Ceti ‘ 
tion to some ot his favorite measures. goes ta it every now and — wonelircae. g eam Bi 
Among the members of the Council was. a bland | ‘heres any thiag in the wine she hears clearer then than 
and estimable gentleman, a planter, who had formerly |** ary other ome. But "wen to peace, So! ti 
been attached to the medical-profession, and still bore | #24 Frederiek the Great bens: Et ‘. it, eh 1 s nt wld 
the title of Doctor BI n.:, Mihi, gentle, refined, of |'¥ odd what — some os en to! 1 soa ' 
an inquiring and philosophic ‘temperament, he was | pene err that he and eee 4 nave it together -=— 
noone fend .ot:dieceesion‘thna:oGiaction, end.of exam- but indeed there has been very little communication 
ining the expediency of the Governor's plans than of aiween ye late. Pell s Meena taken place 
voting at once ia favor of them. He was a person of S'PC® te Coaned broke up: Wire heald of his wver) 
good addresa, spoke freely and at his ease, and in this| ture to you. vials ea : 
had greatly the advantage of His Excellency, whose! Doctor Bl n then informed the Colonel of his 
expressions were almost limited to words of command; | Uasuccestful application to mj father, and to another | 
or, when he dwelt upon any subject, seemed to be | of his friends ; and that he was quite at a loss to know 
! in what manner to proceed. 


translated from. the Germaniato..his own proper 
fen anmelnts PER) eT hi ” replied Colonel Williams, « that| 
SiMacular.and then uttered with difficulty and hesita- ,,. t have no doubt,” replied Colonel Williams, * that 
t , |His Excellency will have his own difficulties ia the 


y . | choi f a secon ss he ine S 
¥ degrees Doctor Bl n came to be regarded in| CHoice of a second unless h determin » upon some | 
subaliern. It is something like getting into a scrape! 

to have any thing to do with shooting a Governor 








the eyes of the Governor as leader of the opposition in| 
the Council-Chamber, and as exercising an influence | icgtlh tan! thdels' bred tar ta the Praesten) 
that in his military mode of judging things was to be |'9 mpage “pclae — + tee ee eS ees 
summarily put down. And one morning during an | Service and ———_——""," [shall omit the Colonel's ex-| 
animated debate, His Excellency made use of some Pietives. P Se Nie al 
remarks of a nature too closely personal to be entirely | ‘I here is’ not the remotest chance of thit being 
passed over; and Doctor Bi ——n said, perhaps rather} ‘be issue of owr meeting,” said Doctor Bl——n. 
indiscreetly : jam entirely unacquainted with the use of a pistol, and | 
‘LT can have no reply to make; Your Excellency | 2° not evea possess a pair, IT shall stand no chance 
represents the King.” ferred with him; but life is of value with a brand 
** 1 do Sir, while in this chair,” retorted Sir George; | P00 ues ; ; “— 
**but the moment I leave it [ am Sir George Young, | “I never fed a pistol in my life? 
very much at your service.” | Then I would not give a guinea for his !” replied 
Now this happened at a time before deliberative bo-, Colonel Williams; ‘+a man’s first shot is the best in 
dies had hit upon thejnvention of explaining away | the first hunded. Here isa pair that never missed 
words in the felicitous manner that obtains at present |since they were manufactured. You will take them 
on both sides the Atlantic, to su@h a degree as that|home with you. Stand before the largest mirror you 
any two members on opposite sidesiof the house may | have in the house. Look well at your shadow. Raise 
indulge in the bitterest invective agaiast each other, | the pistol from your knee, here in this way, with a stiff 








ithe tinve. 


tioned at one extremity of Glenn's saw-pit. The pit 
had not for some time beenin use. and the slight struc- 
ture that had formerly sheltered the workmen ha! 
been removed, except a remaining stick or two of tim- 
ber that lay long.tudinally over the pit. Vegetation, 
with the Juxuriance of the tropics, had sprung up a- 
round the borders, and when the Doctor looked up- 
ward from his sheltered position into the rich azure 
sky above him, the Heavens had never seemed to hii 
so beautiful as thea, aud a thou:ht passed across his 
mind that his spirit might ina few moments be wend- 
ing its way through the depths of that celestial blue. 
The lard necessities. of life, the stern conditions of 
the laws of honor, and the want of charity between 
man and man, began to occupy his mind, when he 
suddenly recollected Colonel Williams* charge to him 
that he had. only two things to think of alter he had 
got upon the grotind. ‘The first was the priming ; he 
opened the locks and found the caution an useful one. 

le looked at his watch; it was ten minutes beyond 
Where could Sir George be? How long 
should he wait for him? 

Just then he heard the Governor's voice: ‘* There, 
that will do; give it me ; now drive quietly home, and 
see that you don’t blow the horses.” And ina mo- 
ment after, he entered the pit, bringing with him’a 
case of pistals. He walked close up to his antagonist 
before he spoke. ‘*Doctor Bl——n, I have a thou- 
sand apologies to make to you. he truth is that I 
had some official matters to perform very unexpect- 
edly just before I left the Government House, and [ 
preferred throwing myself upon your courtesy to post- 
poning what was really importaat, or doing it in aslo- 
venly way. I fear I must have made you wait some 
time.” 

The Doctor received his explanation gracefully, and 
then observed : 


e 
tc 
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“ Your Excellency has brought no second ?” 

* No,” he replied ; “on the Continent I have known 
difficulties arise from such circumstances, and the hon- 
or of gentlemen called in question when two hve gone 
out against one. No, you have confided iu me ; sure- 
ly I will confide in you.” ye 

During this time, Sir George had opened his pis- 
tol-case, and prepared one piece to his entire ‘sat- 
isfaction, examining and sharpening the flint before 
he loaded the pistol. ‘The Doctor also took his pistol 
in hand. 

* Doctor BI in,” said Sir George, “I suppose 
this business is no novelty to you?” 

-¢On the contrary,” replied the Doctor. “it is, thank 
God, the first oecasioo of the sort thai I was ever yet 
engaged in.” 

‘* Different people have different ways of settling it.” 
replied the Governor; ‘ but in the Prussian service the 
practice is'to stand in the centre of the field, back to 
back, march off three paces, orfour paces, then-to the 
right-about, then level and fire; and it has been in ref- 
erence to that practice that I have had the ground of 
this pit cleared of all obstructioris, and put in the con- 
dition for marching in which you see it.” 

‘As I have never had the honor to be in the Prus- 
sian service,” replied Doctor Bl n, ‘and am utter- 
ly unacquainted with military. movements, your Ex- 
celleacy will | hope excuse me from any such evolu- 
tion. I am placed; either here, or if you please, 
atthe other extremity of this pit; but,” added he, 
perceiving a shade of dissatisfaction on the Governor's 
face, **my course need not [ think prevent Your Ex- 
cellency from the pxactice to which you are accus 
tomed.” 

“ Dector Bl——n,” said Sir George Young, his 











attendants with bricks aad tiles on their heads. The 
bricks and tiles,” says Pan-huny-pan, in her comment 
on these facts, signify ‘‘ the contempt aad suffering, 
which are to be her companions and her portion— 
bricks are of no use except to form. enclosures aad to 
be frodden under foot; tiles are useless except when 
they are exposed to the. injuries of the air.” The 
Sheking, one of the venerated books, says,— 

* ~—— When a daughter isfborn, 

She sleeps on the ground, 

She is clothed with a wrapper; 

She plays with a tle, 

She is incapable of either evil or good.” 

This last assertion is thus explained—if she does ill 
she is not a woman—and if she does well she is not a 
woman—a_ slavish stbmission is her duty aad her 
highest praise. At the present day, as well as anci- 
ently, the female infant is not unfrequently an object 
of disgust to its parents, and of contempt to all the in- 
‘mates of the family. As she grows up her feet are so 
confined and cramped that they can aever exceed the 
‘size of infancy. ‘This process entirely incapaciates her 
‘fiom walking with ease or safety. Small feet, that 
‘badge of bondage which deprives the Chinese females 
lof the power of locomotion, confines them to the in- 
jner apartments, except when poverty forces them to 
learn their livelihood abroad by labor, which is render- 
led exceedingly difficult and painful, if accompanied 
iby walking. Females of the higher class seldom leave 
ithe house, except in sedan-chairs. Their lives are but 
an honoraale captivity. They have few or no real en- 
|joyments—are exceedingly iguorant—very few of them 
being able to read. They live and die little more than 
icyphers in human society. Pale and emaciated, they 
ispend the greatest part of their lives in embellishing 





countenance brightening at the suggestion, * you are their persons; while females of the poorer classes, 
in all respects a gentleman—permit me to say it.—!whose feet are necessarily permitted to grow to the 
Well then, as I have your leave, | shall march up to|size which the God of nature designed, perform all the 
you; go to the right-about, march off eight paces, and ldeudgery of husbandry and other kinds of work.— 
then again face you; at which time, we fire. And as} These last are in general very industrious. and prove 
in this method I must necessarily turn my back upon!to be helpmates to their husbands. Being remarkable 
you, [ desire explicitly to say, that [do it strictly as for their good sound understanding, they manage their 
a military manceuvre and without the remotest idea} families with a care and prudence, and so faras indus- 
of conveying toward you the least personal slight or!try and economy are concerned, they are exemplary 
indignity.” ; jmothers. Notwithstanding the degradation in which 

“There is one thing more,” said Doctor Bl——n;|they are held, they are generally far superior in intel 
“and that is, the exact moment at which L should fire. |lect to the common cast of Asiatic women. Are very 
Your Excellency will excuse my inexperience in these/ingemous ia their needle work, &c. To be a good 
matters, but it is motto my perception so nicely de-A mother, in the estimation of this class of the Chinese, ! 
fined as | sould wish it might be.” la woman must he a weaver. It is-to be regretted that | 

** Now how very well thought of that is!” said Sir| they have very little regard for the cleanliness either} 
George. “IT shall make it perfectly obvious to’ you. jo! their persons or houses; their children crawl ia the| 

| 


‘ingham, when he observed the king and myself very 


warm, leapt-suddenly betwixt his majesty and me, ex- 
claiming, ‘I am come to set all to rights betwixt you, 


” 
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{ shal! march and countermarch with my handkerchief! dirt, and the few articles of furniture in their dwellings 
—you perceive it is a white one—in my left hand, and!are covered with filth. 
when | drop it, you will fire.” | Tofaaticide of females is not unknown among the! 
fis Excellency performed his part accordingly,!Chinese. ‘They are far from regarding this crime with | 
marching with a very gracious air toward Doctor|the horror it deserves. ‘It is only a female,” is the | 
B!} n, then turning to the right-about he countéd |answer generally given when they are reproved for it. 
aloud in German, as he marched them, the eight pa- | _——————— 
ces; faced again tothe right-about; dropped the hand- 
kerchief. and two discharges were almost simultane- 
ously heard. The bail of his pistol had lodged in one 
of the timbers directly over the head of Doctor Bl n 
while that of bis opponent, guided by a surer aim, had 
pierced his heart, He sprang convulsively upward, 
and fell lifeless without a groan. 


| 
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- DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
The Duke of Buckingham, in his bold and familiar 





James [, and Charles T. He behaved with singular 
indiscretion both at the Courts of France and Spain. 

Various anecdotes might be collected from the me- 
noir writers of thése countries, to convince us. that 
our court-was always little respected by its ill-choice 
of this ambassador. _ His character is hit off by one 
inaster-stroke from the pencil of Hume; * He had,” 
says this penetrating observer of men, ** English famil- 
iarity and French levity: so that he was in full pos- 
session of two of the most offensive qualities an am- 
bassador can possess. 

Sir Henry Wotton has written an interesting life of 
our duke. At school his character fully discovered 
itself, even at that early period of life. He would-not 
apply to any serious: studies, but excelled in those 
lighter qualifications adapted to please the world. [le 
was a graccful horseman, musiciaa and dancer. His 
mother withdrew him from school at the early age of 
thirteen, and he soon became a domestic favorite.— 
Her fondness permitted him to indulge in every ca- 
price and to cultivate those agreeable talents which 
were natural to him. His person was beautiful, and 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 





{Extracted arid Condensed for the American Masoxic Register, 
from Roberv’s Embassy to the Eastern Courts.] 


CHINESE FEMALE CHILDREN. 


The birth of a female is a matter of grief in China. 
The father aud mother, who had already hoped in the 
unborn babe to embrace a son, feel disappointed at the 
sight of a daughter. Many vows and offerings are 
made before their idols in order toe propitiate their fa- 
vor, and secure the birth of a son. The mercy of the} 
compassionate Jwan-yin, especially, is implored to| 
obtain this precious gift; but after they have spent 
large sums of money in this pious work the inexora- 
ble goddess fills the Louse with mourning at the birth 
of a daughter. ‘ Anciently,” says Pan-huny-pan, 
‘‘the female infant was thrown upon some old rags, 
by the side of it’s mother’s bed and for three days was 
scarcely spoken orthoughtof. At the end of that time 
it was carried to a temple by a father, accompanied by 








manner, appears to have been equally a favorite with | 









to become a courtier. The fortunate rtunity soon 
presented itself; for James saw him, and invited him 
to court, and showered on him, with a prodigal hand 
the cornucopia of royal Be oKy, 

oussaie, ia his political memoirs, has detailed au 
anecdote of this duke, only known to the English read- 
er in the general observation of the historian. When 
he Was sent to France, to conduct the Princess Hen- 
rietta to the arms of Charles f, he had the insolence to 
converse with the Queen of France, not as ‘an ambas- 
sador, but asa lover! The Marchioness of Sene- 
cey, her lady of honor, enraged at seeing this conver- 
sation continue, seated herself in the arm-chair of the 
Queen, who that day was confined to herbed; she 
did this to hinder the insolent duke from approaching 
the queen, and probably taking other libertics. As 
she observed that he still persisted in the lover, * Sir, 
(she said, in a severe tone of voice,) you must learn 
to be silent; itis not thus we address the queen of 
France.” 

This audacity of the*duke is further confirmed by 
Nani, in his sixth book of th istory of Venice; an 
historian who is not apt to take thiags lightly. For 
when Buckingham was desirous of once more being 
ambassador at that court, in 1626, it was signified-by 
the French ambassador, that for reasons well known lo 
himself, his person would not be agreeable to his most 
Christian majesty. In a romantic threat, the duke ex- 
clainied, he would go and see the queen in spite of 
the French court: and to this petty affair is to be as- 
cribed the war between the two nations ! 

The Marshal de Bossompiere, in the journal of his 
embassy, affords another instance of his ‘ English fa- 
miliarity.”” He says, ** The king of England gave me 
a long audience, and a very disputatious one. He 
put himself in a passion, while I, without losing my 
respect, expressed myself freely. The Duke of Buck- 
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which I think is high time. 

Cardioal Richelieu hated Buckingham as sincerely 
as did the Spaniards Olivares. This eamity was ap- 
parently owing tothe cardinal writing to the dule 
without leaving any sp2ce open after the title of Mon- 
sieur; the duke, to show his equality, returned his an- 
swer in the same paper-sparing manner. From such 
petty circumstances, many wars have taken their 
source. 

This ridiculous circumstance between Richelieu: 
and Buckingham reminds me of a similar one, which 
happened to two Spanish lords:—One signed at the , 
end of his letter, el Marques (the Marquis) as if the 
title had been peculiar for its excellence. His nation- 
al vanity received a dreadful reproof from his corres- 
pondent, who, jealous of his equality, signed ortro 
Marqu: s (another Marquis.) 

An anecdote given by Sir Henry Wotton offers.a 
characteristic trait of Charles and bis favorite. 

They were now entered into the deep time of Lent, 
land could get no flésh into their inns; whereupon fell 
jout a-pleast passage (if I may insert by the way amang 
| more serious :)—4T here was near Bayon a herd of goats 
with their young ones; oa which sight Sir Richard _ 
Graham (master of the horse to the marquis) tells the 
marquis he could snap one of the kids, and make 
shift to carry him close to their lodgings; whi 
prince overheating, ** Why, Richard,” says ho 
you think you may practise here, your old tricks aga ff 
upen the borders ?”* Upon which word they first gavé 
the goat-herd contentment, end then while the’ mar® 
quis and his séfvants, being both on foot, were xhas- 
ing the kid about the flock, the prince from horseback 
Let 
this serve fora joarnal parenthesis which yet may show. 
how his highness, éven in such light and sportful dam- 
age, had a noble sense of just dealing. 






jkilled him in the head with a Scottish pistol. 





FLEXIBLE IVORY. 


Tt has been long knewn'that in subjecting bonés-to 
the action of hydrochloric acid, the phosphate of linre: 
which forms one of their compoaent parts is extracted. 

3ones preserved in this manner retain their original 
form and acquire great flexibility. It is by this pro- 
cess that M. Charrieg@,%a skiltul maker of surgical ims 
struments «in P. ns the ivory of which. he 
makes use to man ure flexible tubes, probes and 









his manners insinuating. Ina word, he was adapted|ether instruments. These pieces, after receiving the 























required farm and polish, are steeped either entirely 
or partially in acid dilated with water, where they re- 
main as long as required. The ivory, after having 
undergone this preparation, becomes supple, flexible, 
elastic, and assumes rather a yellowish color. In the 
course of drying it again becomes hard and inflexible; 
but the flexibility of the ivory —e be restored by wet- 
ting, either by surrounding it with a piece of wet lia- 
en, or by placing sponge in the cavities of the pieces. 
Some pieces of ivory have been kept in a flexible state 
ia the acidulated water for eight days; they were net- 
ther changed nor injured, nor too much softened ; 
they had acquired no taste nor any disagreeable smell. 
With respect to the excellence of the articles thus 
manutactured by M. Charriere, it may be observed that 
they have been examined by competent judges, and 
approved by the Royal Academy of Medicine. The 
preparation of flexible ivory may give tise to various 
useful applications of it in the arts or in manufactures. 
Inventor's Advocate. 
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jC 7 TO OUR AGENTS.—We will feel curselves much 
obliged to those gentlemen acting as Agents, if they will impress 
on the minds of subscribers in their neighborhoods, the absolute 
necessity of prompt payment. We have abandoned the aFTER 
terms of $2 50, in 6 months or $3, at the end of the year. The 
terms are $21" apDvV Nce. We can sustain the paper in no other 
way. 








Matrimony anp Divorce.—We have been fre- 
quently surprised at the numerous applications which 
are aanually made to the Legislature of the several 
States and Courts of Equity for dissolutions of mar- 
riage. We cannot but believe that the solemn en- 
gagements entered into by man and wife are too often 
anoulled for causes insufficient in themselves to war- 
rant this extraordinary proceeding ; and that Conrts 
of Equity and Legislatures by lending a too williag 
ear to applications of this kind, tacitly encourage ma- 
ny persons of both sexes so to misbehave themselves 
as to give occasion to much of the discord prevalent 
in wedlock. How easy is it for the husband, who is 
desirous to break the marriage tie, to irritate his wife 
by a series of unkind acts, which he never would have 
dared to do, had the strong arm of the criminal Law 
heen able to punish him corporally fer the i!l-treat- 
ment instead of giving the wife a legal cause for a Di- 
vorce. Let such repeated conduct, though it may not 
amount to actual assault and battery upon the wife, 
be chastised with due severity by summary punish- 
ment. Let not Divorces be so readily granted—but 
rather let imprisonment be inflicted upon the man 
who ill treats his wife. A Divorce is frequently what 
the unnatural husband wishes for, and for this only 
he persecutes his wife by a long system of abuse and 
moroseness, which the law at present takes no effec- 
tual cognizance of. A thousand petty causes of dis- 
cord arise in the married state, which a few days in 
most cases would remedy, if the door was not 30 read- 
ily opened to a divorce. 

Let us now examine the other side of the question 
Some women, naturally capricious, desire a separa-| 
tion from the marriage vow: cunning and shrewd to, 
obtain their purpose, they, in « thousand ways, imper- 
ceptible to their neighbors and friends instigate the 
husbaad to comauit acts sufficient to induce the Leg- 
islature or Equity Courts te grant an easy ear to their 
unjust petition. The woman is permitted to marry 
again, the object she has, perhaps, for years been at- 
tempting to bring about by every kind of irritation, 
sullenness and perverseaess, which no one but the 
husband has the misfortune to be acquainted with— 
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because witnesses are scarcely ever present at these 
family disputes, and which are in many cases, of that 
nature not'sufficiently tangible to be brought in evidence 
before the Court; although every rough treatment of 
the hasband, how much soever there may be private 
occasion for it, is blazoned forth before the world with 
allthe exaggeration, malice can invent. Thus have 
we endeavored to state the matter impartially on both 
sides. 

When a desire or even an inkling to become divor- 
ced takes possession of either party, violence, quar 
rels, recrimination and undutiful behavior follow as a 
matter of course, and these domestic evils are general- 
ly kept alive by that party who wishes a Divorce: we 
ar> satisfied that these evils would not be so prevalent 
were not the party last alluded to, convinced how ea- 
sy it is to be prepared with sufficient testimony as the 
Law is now administered, to obtain his or her Jong de- 
sired object. 

It is, we believe, allowed on all hands, that the sol- 
emn sacrament of marriage is too easily nullified. If 
a Divorce couldnot be obtained, with that facility which 
it is at present, but that the wrong doer could be ade- 
quately punished by the criminal courts and each par- 
ty Anew there was real difficulty ef being separated, 
unless a cause subsists which cannot on aay account 
be borne with, as adultery and some other cases, it 
would act as a restraint to boisterous passions and ma- 
licious devices, too often, perhaps, made use of pur. 
posely by one of the parties to obtain a separation from 
the bonds of wedlock ; and man and wife would, by 
mutual concessions endeavor and," in fact, be compel- 
led to make that yoke sit light, which they could not 
so readily shake off. But, in the present enlightened 
age, we hear, on the first serious quarrel, one of the 
parties, flippantly exclaim, “ Ill have a Divorce !"— 
and in the moment of passion, applying to those leg- 
islative or equitable proceedings for redress, which in 
a few days, upon cool reflection, would nine times out 
of ten, have ended in a reconciliations In this state, 
latitadinarian as we are in many other respects, a di- 
vorce is not easily obtained. We believe nothing short 
of incontinence, or desertion fora number of years, 
will be listened to, which in the main is right. 

But the deplorable effects of Divorces are yet to be 
mentioned: how demoralizing it isto the children, 
where the parties have these tender ties? The mo- 
ther insists upon retaining some part of the family— 
the father upon his rights of retaining the whol -, and 
Brothers and Sisters are perhaps, forever estranged. 
Almost in every point of view is which Divorce can 
be contemplated, nothing but unhappinesss can be 
leoked for; the peace and respectability of the par- 
ties and their children sustain an injury which never 
car be repaired. 








M’Lxro0v.—The trial of M’Leod, for aiding ang 
abetting in the destruction of the Steamer Caroline, 
which resulted in the death of one or more persons, 
commenced at Utica, en Monday last before Judge 
Gridley. The consequences connected with this trial, 
make it one of uncommon interest to the country at 
large, and we regret our inability in not being able to 
give any thing more than a very summary view of the 
mass of testimony, so far produced, which we con- 
dense from some half dozen of papers, No compara- 
tive difficulty eccurred in empannellinga jury. Every 
thing in acd about the court evinces the most perfect 
system aod good order, and whatever may be the 
result te the prisoner, no reasonable exceptions can be 
taken to tke perfect fairness and impartiality which 





has characterised the whole proceedings. The whole 


treatment tawards M'Leod, since his arrest, contrasts 
very strongly with the inhuman treatment received by 
ourown misguided countrymen, at the hands of 
British power, in whose cases, so far as confined to 
accusation, M’Leod's presumptive guilt is mach the 
blackest in character and barbarity.——But M’Leod 
is now on trial, and may God grant him a safe deliv- 
erance, if innocent. 


Wituram Wexts, sworn. Iwas owner of the 
Caroline in 1837 _I fitted her up. and made a trip to 





Sehlosser on 29th Dec, where I laid her up at about 


‘6 o'clock. She was made fast to the dock by a cable. 
|‘l’urned in about 9 o’clock. 


Between twelve and one 

I was aroused by information that four or five boats 
| were boarding us, full of armed men. Got up, and 
iwhile dressing heard aviolent uproar onthe deck, 
and the report of several guns or pistols. Made up 
my mind at first, that the assailants wanted the boat, 
but soon changed it, on hearing the expressions, 
\‘* give no quarter, kill the d——d Yankees.” There 
appeared to be two parties who boarded, one at the 
leew, and the other at the stern. A man came down 
|stairs and commenced poking the fire, | supposed in 
jorder.to raise steam. After some time groping about 
he seized hold of a m1n, and bringing him to the light, 
it proved to be Durfee. He said to him follow me 
you d—d or I'll blow your brains out, and he 
felt in his belt as if fora pistol. Durfee followed. I 
tried to m:ke my escape through a hole in the side of 
the boat, but desisted, in seeing a boat full of armed 
men. A man was standing in the bow of the boat 
giving orders. A man in the boat said, “* God dam 
it why dont you cast her off—fire her—where are the 
rockets.” [Wells was trying all this{time to effect his 
escape. After many attempts, he passed the assail- 
ams, with great difficulty, and got ashore.] After 
| getting ashore, saw Durfee, lying dead in a paddle of 
‘blood. Saw my brother-in-law, James H. King, who 
|was badly wounded, and helped him to the house.—- 
'{ am not connected in any way with the insurgents.— 
| Have taken no part in effecting their objects. I raa 
ithe boat in good faith, and on my own responsibility, 
for purpose of gain. ‘The collecter read the treaty te 
me, and told me 1 might carry any freight, but must 
not arm the boat. There were some 30 people on 
hoard, who were unable to obtain lodging elsewhere. 
No arms were on board. 

Daniel J. Stuart sworn. I reside atBuffalo. Was 
on board the Caroline on the 29. Made two trips to 
the Island on that day. About 12 at night discovered 
boats approaching our vessel. Thought they were 
[ndians. A man named Nichols hailed, ** who comes 
there.” They answered * Friends.” JI ran aft to see 
who they were. An afficer jumped on board and er- 
dered the men on deck. I then gave the alarm. No 
resistance was made. no attack was expected—no arms 
were on board. Heard firing, after leaving the 
ladies cabin. Heard the officer say, gu rd the gang- 
wry—show the d d rebels no quarter.” He had 
a sword and belt around him. 

Frederick Emmons, sworn.— Was at Schlosser, stay- 
ing at Field's tavern, when the Caroline was destroy- 
ed. Some one came up Stairs and told me the Caro- 
line was attacked. Had been acquainted with Dur- 
fee, for a number of years ; found him 12 or 14 feet 
from the edge of the dock lying on his face. Turned 
him over and found he was shot in the back part of the 
head. Saw no arms on board, or in the hands of those 
on board. Saw five row boats leave the Caroline, af- 
ter she was a fire. 

James Fields, sworn —{ am keeper of the public 
house at Schlosser. Saw Durfee layiag on the dock, 
about 1 o’clock. <A ball appeared to tiave been shot 
through his head. There were two holes in his cap, 
corresponding with those in hishead. The cap was 
singed. A gun was fired from my house. know not 
by whom, I was 10 or 12 feet from the man who fired, 
the gun was held up, and fired at random, 

John C. Haggerty, sworn.—Was on the Caroline, 
the night she was destroyed. I was nothing but a 
passenger. An alarm was given that boats were ap- 
aroaching. Sawa boat with 10 or 12 men in her.— 
Three pistols were fired, and a man between Mr. Leon- 
ard and myself fell. | started to go ashore, but was 
opposed by men with cutlasses. I tried another direc- 
,ion to get ashore, and stepped over the man that had 
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been shot. IT heard pistols fired, and swords elashing| 


in the after part of the boat. Had not been aboard 
more than half an hour. Had been to the Falis.— 
Could not ¢ t lodging ther’. Had a small pistol in 
my pocket not loaded. No arms on board to my 
knowledge. Tie man that stood up in the stern of 
the row boat, and got on board first, said ‘* Give it to 
’em God J—n ’em.” 

Henry EXmnons, sworn.—Lived at Schlosser, when 
the Caroline was burnt. Heard several reports of fire 
arms. Aiter they had set fire to the boat, they left 
her and gave three cheers. Saw Durfee, as soon as 
they were cone. He appeared to have stepped off at 
the after gangway. Saw where the ball went through. 

John Hotta, sworn.—I was at Field’s Tavern on the 
night in question. The gun fired was loaded with 
puwder only. Mrs. Field's procured the powder and 
Isaw the gun loaded. It was merely to alarm the 
pity bourding the Caroline. IT was within two feet 
of the man who loaded the gun; am sure there was 
nothing but powder put in it. 

Joshua A. Smith, sworn.—I wason board of the C..r- 
oliue. Had not been asleep, when the alarm wis giv- 
en. Tried to get ashore. There was a gun fired, and 
a man fell my side. 1 was not armed, nor any one else 
to my knowledge. 

James King, sworn.—T was mate of the Caroline. ] 
was asleep, on board, at the time of the attack. Got 
up and was met by a party of armed men at the door, 
who; ushed me back. They took me to the back of 
the cabin, kaocked me down, and cut and mangled 
me with their swords. The vlows could not be given 
in full force, because the cabin was low. I fended off 
some of the blows with my overcoat; one man came 
to me, after | was wounded and said, * roll over you 
d—d son of a bitch and let me get the matrasses ;” 
they then threw the matrasses out of the window; 
they then took the lainp down and put it into a corp 
basket that was there, and put some pieces of pine 
wood on it and made a blaze: the men talked about 
disposing of me ; one said **shall we kill him?” ano- 
ther, ‘shall we take him prisoner?” A man who ap- 
peared to be an officer, stepped up and said, ‘+ we 
dont want any prisoners; he is nearly dead and you 
had better let him go.” 

Gilman Apelby, sworn. 1 resided in Buffalo, in 
1837. Il had charge of the Caroline, Mr. Wells re 
qitested me to snil her. Wasawoke about 12 o'clock. 
Capt Harding and J attempted to Jeave the cabin.— 

Vhea Harding stepped on deck, a scufile ensued, the 


| heard them say. * give the 
9 


door was forzed shnt. 
d——d Yankee rebels no quarter. 
cry of fire. Afier waiting some time] opened the 
door, about a foot, a man suddenly jerked itopen, and) 
nade a thrust at me with hissword, it passed through 
my vest. I retreated tothe cabin. ard put out the 
lights, in order to facilitate my escape. About mid- 
ship of the boa‘, I got into the warehouse, and while | 
there heard a man calling fora light to search the, 
build.ng, saying, ** we may find some of the Yankees | 
in the warehouse. 


in about ten feet water, I went under and in coming 
up, I was struck by some one, but succeeded in get- 
ting out. Fsaw the man who made a thrust at me, on 
the boat. A lamp was hanging two or three feet from 
the door, atthat time, I supposed the manto be M’Leod. 
I had been introduced to him at Buffalo. On a prior 
examination, I said [ thought it was M'Leod, but it 
was all done so quick, that I would not be certain. | 
believed there were thirty-three persons on board that 
night; none were armed- to my knowledge. There 
was a boy on board, called * Little Billy,’ he had 
been with me the year before I have never seen, or 
heard of him sinee. 

Samuel Drown, sworn. Reside in Canandaigua; 
resided at Chippewa, U. C. in Dec. 1837, tended bar 
for P. C. Smith. I know M’Leod, had known him 
3 years prior to 1837. ‘First knew him at St. Cath- 
arines, believe at Niagara, he was deputy Sheriff, 
frequently saw him in that capacity at the courts, saw 
him very often when IL lived at Chippewa. — Saw him 


alt Chipewa the day and evening prior to the burning’ 


of the Caroline. Saw him in the night after the Caro- 
line was on fire. A large number of rails was burning 
I saw the boats return from the Caroline. I went up 
from motives of curiosity; remained there a shori 
time, saw two or three boats come up, they came into 


1 also heard the! 


I thought I was discovered, and ja native. 
jumped down, and there being no floor, in the river, | burnt. 


the canal and passed along down. I followed them 
jalong the shore. 1 was close by the men when they 
\disembarked ; should think ten or twelve in each boat, 
1 should say M°Leod was one of them. 1 was about 10 
|feet from the boat and M'Leod when he got out.— 
|The men went up to D.vis’ tavern, 1 went along with 
‘them; they were talking about the Caroline; 1 be 
|lieve there were lamps lit in front of the house: I then 
saw M'Leod again. 1 was within 8 or 10 feet of him. 
,L heard him talking to the standeis by. I am as sure 
\thal it was M'Leod, as I am that he new sits before me ; 
‘he then went into Davis! Saw M’Leod, next morn- 
ing before sunrise. A man by the name of Peter 
Smith told me th.t M’Leod was wounded, 1 told bim 
it was a mistake, fur 1 saw him when he came back 
ang he was not wounded ; when M’Leod got out of 
the boat he hada belt oa, and a sword hanging down 
by his side. Crossex. Am 47 years old; went to 
Canada to make money. 1 am a farmer. 1 did not 
know any that landed from the boats, exeept M’Leod 
aod the sailors who boarded at Smiths. M’Leod was 
standing near the stoop, people were talking with him, 
he was asked * how many were on board the Caro- 
line?” He saida good many: he was asked if any 
were hurt, he said there was but one armed man, and 
he stood sentry, when the sailors came to Smith's from 
ithe Caroline, they took their weapons up stairs. 1 
; mean to be understoed that 1 am sure that it was M’- 
|Leod I saw. Idid not speak to him on that night. 
|Lused to see him frequently at Courts and other pla- 
jces. 1 recognized his voice, as well ashisface. 1 
‘knew an expedition was to be got upthat night, but 
;supposed it was merely to go round the island, which 
; had been done two. or three times before. 1 knew the 
sailors as soon as they got out of the boats. 
Isaac P. Corson, smorn.—I reside at Niagara Falls. 
[ lived at Chippewa, from 1833 to 1837-8, was there 
| when the Caroline was burnt, was in the village ‘n the 
afternoon and evening previous. Know Alex. M'Leod, 
jhad known him from 1833, up to that time; saw him 
jin the afternoon at Macklin’s store, about 4 o’clock ; 
sever] men were with him among them Drew, Ush- 
ier Mosher and others. The keeper of the store asked 
ime torctire, as they had some private business. I next 
saw M‘Leod about 9 o’clock in the evening at Davis’ 
jtavern, did not observe whether he was armed. | 
again saw him next morning, about sunrise on Davis’ 
;Stoup, with quite.a crowd around him, he stood on the 
[platform telling what was done to the Carolhne: he 
suid “he guessed they would not want to scehim over 
iérere again very soon; hchad putoned—d y mkce out 
of the way.” Can't recollect any other particular ex- 
pressions. Persons in the crowd were boasting of 
their agency in the afuir. Saw M'Leod 2 or 3 days 
after with a spy-glass in his hand, there was a great! 
gathering on the American side ; he suid the * yanecs 
were a set of robbers aad thieves, and he should like 
to be on just such another expedition as the Caroline, 
to burn Baffalo.” 
Charles Parks, sworn.—TI reside in Canada. I am 
T was at Chippewa, when the Caroline*was 
I know Alex. M’Leod, known him some time 
/T saw him at Chippewa on the afternoon and eyening, 
| prior to the burning, he wasa bed at Davis inthe even- 
ling; he went to bed before dark. T saw after that be- 
liween 8 and 10 o'clock ; a man came and asked where 
| M'Leod was, he was s}:own in his bed room, and M'- 
| Leod got up and came into the barroom. Ie said Mr. 
| Davis, if my brother, or any one enquires for me, tell 
jthem I have gone to Niagara. He then went away, I 
isaw him atterwards; he went down to the boats in the 
‘river, M’Leod went along the banks by the side of the 
lboats. Saw M’Leod next morning aboutsunrise.— 
' Think I saw asword by his side theevening before.— 
!flave heard him talk about the Caroline; said he had 
lkilled a yankee. I am quite sure I saw M'Leod get 
‘into boats; k have no doubt of it. Cross-ex. The 
iboats were towed up by hand: A good many men got 
linto the boats, before they were towed up. Nellis, 
jtold me the boats were going upto burn the C.roline. 
; Think M’Leod, went on oneof the centre boats. Am 
'well acquainted wiih M’Leod. 
Henry Myers, sworn.—Uave seen M'Leod twice; 
heard him to an enquiry, of who killed Durfee, ** Here 
ihe is, by G—d Tam the man!” Pulled out a pis:ol, 
and said, * that’s the pistol thatshot him,” pu’led ont 
la sword, and holding it up said,” that’s tle blood of a 
jd—d yankee,” Cross-ex. Am 32 years old; heard 
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M’Leod called by name at Niagara Falls. One man 
called him Alexander M*Leod—another Sandy M’- 
Leod, * Alexander M’Leod shell we let him (witness) 
go along:” Another said, “Sandy M'’Leod let’s go 
in and take a drink,” &c. Don't know what Sandy 
means, : 

Calvin Wilson, sworn.—Lives in Niagara co. some- 
what acquainted with M’Leod, know him by sight, 
kept a ferry across the Niagara river. Saw prisoner, 
at a public house, where the subject of the Caroline 
was brought up. In answer te the enquiry of how 
many had been killed, &c. M’Leod replied * he tho’t 
not more that 3 or 4—there might have been five; one 
thing he did know—one G—d yankee got shot on the 
wharf.” Have no doubt but the man before me is 
the maa who used the expression. 

E. D. Kffrer, sworn,—Was U. 8. Deputy marshal; 
was on board the Caroline at Schlosser, could get no 
accommodatious at the tavern, and wanted to stay all 
night. Went down ivto the cabin end through the 
boat ; saw no arms or preparations for defence. 

Seth Hinman, sworn.—Knows Alex M’Leod, thinks 
he saw him about Davis, before sunrise. 

Wim. M. Czswell sworn.—This witness know M’- 
Leod, heard him say in presence of a number, in sub- 
stance, that the Caroline had been handsomely cut 
out, we made the d—d rebels run. M’Leod hada 
large pistol in his hand at the time: 

Anson D. Quinby, sworn.—Am partially acquaint- 
ed M’Leod, resided near Chippewa in 1837, saw him 
the night the Caroline was burnt, saw him in the morn- 
ing about sunrise, near Davis’: think he hada belt or. 
Some person askcd, how they made it go last night 
M’Leod, said ‘we made it go very well, we killed 
one or two d—d yankees, aad destroyed the boat.”—. 
He also said ** I have yankee blood on my sleeve.” 

Justus F’. Stevens, sworn.—Was in Chippewa th: 
night of the burning ; knows Alex. M'Leod. I thin 
it was 10 or LI atnight when I saw him, about 15 rod 
from the mouth of the cut. The men were aboat get 
ting into the boats; am positive that I saw M’Leot' 
get into a boat al that place ; the men were armed, M’ 
Leod had a sword; am confident there was only thre: 
boats. Again saw M'Leod on his return a short dis- 
tance above the mouth of the cut, the boats were the. 
coming towards the shore; this was about 3 o'clock. 





NEW ENGLAND TAVERN REMOVED 

FEFFNHI Subscriber resprerfully informs his friends, customer-. 

and ihe travelling public generally, that he has removed fro: 
his old stand, nine duos below. on the same side of the street, ¢ 
the large and commodiseus house, heretofore known as the Natio: 
al Hove!, No. 159 Market street, and for a number of yearspi: 
ocenpied by Mrs. Crosby asa Boarding House. His reasons f 
rem. ving are, that he can better accommodate his cusiemers, an 
more of them, without any additiona! expense on their part. Th 
house is fourstories high, with a proportionate depth. It is divide 
into a large number of rooms, admirably ca'culated for families. 
Men of busines, er persons travelling for pleasure. travellers | 
rail-vroad, steamboat or stage, will 5nd the New England wellad 
avted to their ascommodation ; being within five or teh minute 
watk of the rail road, and within sixty or seventy rods of thre 
steamboat landings. Breakfast will always be prepared ever 
morning during the season of navigation, at 6 o’clock, for thos 
wishing it, and intending to take the 7 o’clock morning boat fo: 
New York. Also,one at 7 o'clock. An execllent stable is also at 
‘atched te the house, anal every convenience for those travellin: 
with their teams,&c. The subscriber embraces the present op 
portunity to return his sitcere thanks to those who have so liber 
a ly patronized him at his old stand, and reque=ts a continuance « 
their favors at the new one. Tis o'J customers and the public 
generally are respectiully invited to give him a call, and he gledee: 
himself to do all in his power to make their say while at his house 
both pleasant and agreeable. His terms will be as they have al- 
ways been, viz. single mea's 25 cents lodging 12 1-2 cents. 

jel9—ly A.W.STARKS 





g NENZRAL AGENCY, for Foreign and Domestic Law. gol - 
lecting and transacting business, Office Main street, op- 
posite the * Tete@rapn” office, Houston, Repub. of Texas, 

The undersigned has made arrangements in the United States, 
England, France, Germany, ind Mexico, for attending tO claims 
of every kind, and to the settlement of the estates of deceasedsol- 
diers and others. : mn 

All kinds of decuments, public or private, made out in original, 
in the English, French, Spanish, German, Russian, and Italian 
languages, or translated from either of them into any one required, 

Oid settlers wi'l fiad the services of the undersigned useful in 
completing their land titles, in cases where any of :he formalities 
of the Mexican laws are wanting; or’the execution thereof by the 
atithorities omitted, by procuring authentic copies of the Same, 
from the Mexican records to complete the chain of titles. ; 

N>w setters and land speculators can avail themselvos of his 
services, by having examine 1, the Spanish titles to Texas ] ands 
and consulting him in relation to the genuinenessand valid ty © 
the same, previous to entering into final contract 

Con ‘eyaucing of every description executed, 


jyl0 GEORGE FISHER. 
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A brave heroic mind! 
Though storms may gather, fears beset, 





For the Americ :nMisonic Register 
STANZAS. 
When Sinai's thanders peal'd aloud, 
And echo’d round o’er Eloreb’s plains, 


And held the wonder-stricken crowd 
In awe more firm than forger’s chains,— 


’T was but a voice, no form or face, 
Similtude of earth or heaven ;— 

’T was but a voice, they saw no face, 
To mark the shape of whom ‘twas giv'n. 


Its might was in the lightniag’s beam, 
The crashing peal and melting fire ; 

The reeling earth, the pausing stream, 
The cloud, reversing day’s attire ! 


**T am thy God!” the voice assay’d, 

‘+ None else shall stand, nor stock, nor stone, 
Similitude on earth array’d, 

But thou shalt woxghip me alone !” 


Ah! had the Uncreate appear’d 
Tn creature on the mystic mount, 
We more the hallow’d shape had fear’d, 
Than lov’d, of perfect truth, the fount! 
Albany, Sept. 27, 1841. 


From the Knickerbocker. 


THE PILOT OF THE ERIE. 








** One deed of heroism on board this buat should not be left un- 
rolled. A letter from Buffalo informs us that the pilot stood by 
his post at the wheel, keeping the head of the steamboat to the 
His name we believe was Lu- 


shore, until he burned to death ! 
THER FuLveR.” 





* The lake's broad bosom gently met 

And fondly clasped its bride, 

As fair a bark as ever yet 
Was wedded to its tide. 

How few of all that vessel bore 

Deemed as they skimmed the waters o’er 
And saw the bright sun set, 

And gazed upon the fading shore, 

That they should see that land no more! 


A smother'd sound the pilot heard— 
Full suddenly it came, 

And quicker than his anxious word 
Forth flash'd the living flame! 

A painted sky above him glow’d, 

Purple the waves around him dow'd; 
He heard them call his name, 

As hovering between fire and blood 

The hapless, trembling victims stood ! 


‘*Turn, pilot! turn us to the land!” 
Nor needs the pilot more; 

he faithful bark obeys his hand, 
Aud seeks the distant shore: 

Not for himself his skill he tri: 

For his own sake he might have plied, 
Like his compeers, the oar: 

Bat for the forms that clung beside 

The wreck, with none but him to gr 
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The boats have left the vessel's side— 


Vill we forsake it too? 
The helmsman turn'd away in 
‘The bravest of the crew: 

He only heeds the bitter prayer, 
Love’s last embrace, in sad despair— 
These wrung a heart full : 
What agony to perish here. 
Vith home and help so very n¢ 





Ye who can feel for others’ woe, 
Who mourn the many lost 
For nim shal! no sad tear-drop fiuw 
Who perish’d at his post? 
O Death, these are thy triumphs; these 
Attest thy kingly sovereignties’: 
Thou rul’st the human host 
Upon the land, and on the seus, 
Where’er the white sail woos the breeze. 


But yet there is, which scorns thy art, 
Unconqguer'd, unconfin’d, 
The purpose of a noble heart— 


And hope depart, there lingers yet 

A strength thon canst not bind; 
Which wakes yet soothes our sad regret, 
And which we never can forget. 





HUMAN LIFE. 
From the “ Pelican Island,” by Tames Mongomery. 


What is this mystery of human life? 

In rude or civilized society. 

Alike, a pilgrim’s progress througit the world 
To that which is to come by the same stages ; 
With infinite diversity of fortiine 

To each distinct adventurer by the way! 


Life is the transmigration of a soul. 
Through various bodies various states of being ; 
New manners, passions, tastes, pursuits in each ; 
In nothing, save in consciousness the same. 
Infancy, adolescence, manhood, age, 
Are always moving onward, always loosing 
Themselves in one another, lost at length, 
Like undulation, on the strand of death. 
The sage of three score years and ten looks back, 
C. | With many a pang of lingering tenderness, 
And many a shuddering conscience fit,—on what 
He hath been, is not, cannot be again; 
Nor trembles less with fear and hope, to think 
| What he is now, but cannot long continue, 
And what he mustbe through uncounted ages. 
—The child ;—we know no more of happy childhood 
Than happy childhood knows of wretched old; 
And all our dreams of its felicity 
Are incoherent as its own crude visions ; 
We but begin to live from that fiue point 
Which memory dwells on, with the morning star, 
The earliest note we heard the cuckooo sing, 
Or the first daisy that we ever plucked, [flowers, 
When thoughts themselves were stars. and birds, and 
Pure brilliance, simplest music, wild perfume. 
Thence forward, mark the metamorphoses: [mise ; 
—the Boy, the Girl ;—when all was joy, hope, pro- 
Yet who would be a boy, a girl again, 
To bear the yoke, to long for liberty, 
And to dream of what will never come to pass? 
—The Youth, the maiden—living but for love, 
Yet learning soon that life hath other cares, 
And joys less ra turous, but none more enduring : 
|—The woman ;—in her offspring multiplied ; 
| A tree of life, whose glory is her branches, 
Beneath whose shade, she (both root and stem) 
Delights to dwell in meek obscurity. 
That they may be the pleasure of beholders ; 
—The man ;—as father of a progency, 
Whose birth requires ’ is death to make them 
| Yet in whose lives he feels his resurrection, 
And grows immortal in his children’s children : 
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room, | 


But thou; my friend, my brother ! 
Thou'rt speeding to the sho:e 
Where the dirge-like tone of parting words, 
Shall smite the soul no more ! 
And thou wilt see our holy dead, 
‘The lost in earth and main; 
Into the sheaf ef kindred hearts 
Thou wilt be bound again! . 


Tell thou our friend of boyhood, 
That yet his name is heard 
Ou the blue mountains, whence his youth 
Passed like a swift bright bird ; 
The light of his exulting brow, 
The vision of his glee, 
Are on me still—ol! still I trust 
‘That smile again to see. 


And tell our fair young sister, 
The rose cut down in spring, 
That yet my gushing soul is filled 
With lays she loved to sing ; 
Her soft deep eyes look through my dreams, 
Tender and sadly sweet: 
Tell her my heart within me burns 
Once more that gaze to mect ! 


And tell our white-haired father, | 
That in the paths he trod, 

The child he loves, the last on earth, 
Yet walks, and werships God ; 

Say, that his last fond blessing yet 
Rests on my soul like dew 

And by its hallowing might I trust 
Once more his face to view. 


And tell our gentle mother, 
That o’er her grave I pour 

The sorrows of my spirit forth, 
As on her breast of yore! 

Tlappy thou art, that soon, how soon! 
Our good and bright will see 

Oh! brother, brother! may I dwell 
Ere long with them and thee! 





CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 





FACH MONTH. 

NAME. PLACE TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, | Albany 2d Friday, 
Temple R.A, Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesday 
Mount Vernon Lodge Albany Ist & 3d Thorsd 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany lst & 3d Tw 






Washington Lodge, Albans 








Apolo Lodye Troy 

Apollo Chapter, Troy 

Apollo Encampment, Troy 3d Monda y. 

Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd & 4th Wed 
| Phoenix Le Lansingburg Ist & 3d_.TI 





Ist Wedne 
Genesee Encampr } 


Ohio Lodge, Ne 





— Then the gray Elder; leaning oa his staff, 

















Wheeling Chapter 


| Wheeling “nea 






Aud bowed beneath a weight of years, that steal Wrhahinctod Cau 
ler 2 sige | ashiugton Ce 
Upon him with the *C] Urica Lodge, 
i(No-snow falls liziter f nel e 
; None withmore subtilty benumbs the frame) “- 
rill he forgets sensation. and lies down it 
| Dead ia the lap of his primeval mother ; —" = 
She throws a shroud of tarf and flowers around iim, } a “ 
Phen calls the worms, and bids them do their office :} do 
—Man giveth up the ghost,—and where is he? I nphis Ten 
— ; od d 
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Thou'rt passing hence my brother! 
Oli! my earliest frierd farewell! 

| Jhou'rt leaving me without thy voice, 
In a lonely home to dwell ; 
| And from the hills, and from the hearth, 
And from the household tree, 
With thee departs the lingering mirth, 
The brightness goes with thee. 


Is Published everysSaturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 
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